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On« of the nost far-reach- 
ing social reorganisations of M 
modern times Is under way in 
Communist China, where new F~ ; 
social and economic organiza- 
tions called "people's communes" 
are being established. Rural 
communes are foraed by aerglng ' 
the older collective farms into 
larger units, a move in viola- 
tion of last fall's central 
committee resolution which pro- 
vided that the size of collec- 
tives should be limited and 
then fixed for ten years. The 
prototype commune, called the 
"Sputnik," was formed last 
April, but it was not until 
July and August that Peiping 
began to give intensive pub- 
licity to the subject. 
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The leadership's motives 
for pushing the drive almost T 
certainly include economic ones 
— to increase production and * 
limit consumption»-as well as 
political and sociological ones, 
to enhance party control and 
foster a "new way of life." 
Peiping argues that the commune 
is better suited to meet pres- 
ent demands for more manpower 
and investment oapital and for 
the comsuaallsatlon of daily 
living. 



The politburo resolution 
in late August advised against 
"undue haste" in forming com- 
munes but, only a month later, 
over 90 percent of the nation's 
farm households had reportedly . . 
been enrolled. Some 750,000 “!!] 
• collectives are said to have 
been merged Into 23,384 com- 
munes, and Peiping observes r - Ft 


■if 


t *1 


that the speed and scope of the 
movement ham exoemdmd 


movement has exceeded that’ of 
the "high tide" of cooperatlviza 
prag^lon in late 199S. 

ivrjL F ■ . ' ; ■ : 

Description 



The commune controls not 
only agriculture, but industrial. 


./.isi’V ' ■■ ■’ v , . : 
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commercial , cultural, and mil- 
itary affairs as well. Although 
the People's Dally has noted a 
"tendency" to link communes into 
"federations" within < county 
boundaries or to embrace en- 
tire counties, the present com- 
mune is in general equal in 
size to a township, and as such 
is much larger than the collec- 
tives it replaces. The struc- 
ture of the township government 
and the commune administration 
is identical — they have the 
same chief, the same party sec- 
retary, and the same people's 
congress , and the people ' s 
council of the township is the 
administrative committee of the 


coi 


■1 i 
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- Under this committee are 
the various commissions — plan- 
ning, technology, ’and supervi- 
sion are usually included — and 
departments— covering such 
f ie Ids as agriculture , commerce , 
finance, education, and mili- 
tary affairs— which actually 
run the commune . Under -these 
in turn are the various produc- 
tion teams for industry and 
agriculture, which in many 
cases are the old collectives 
under a new name. 


Once organized, the commune 
generally takas over all property, 
common funds, and reserves of 
the collective and some of 
the liabilities. Tbs commune 
strikes at the' remaining vestiges 
of private property > by absorb- 
.lng privately held plots, or- 
chards , andsone tomes tie’ ani- 
mals . __ - F v 

« *4 F Early communes began -by • • • 

H paying members on a "wage -plus - 
-^[reward" system. This was a 
striking innovation, replacing 
the twlce-yearly payments in 
kind to collective members cal- 
culated on the basis of work- 
days valued as a portion of col- 
lective income, ' The commune 
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■ember gets a straight aonthly 
wage in cash. Wag* samara in 
the contone ara classified for 
pay purpoaas into a number of 
catagorias baaed on physical 
power, technique, intensity of 
work, and "work attitude." 
Bonuses are distributed — usual" 
ly to only 40-60 percent of the 
■unbars— on the basis of such 
criteria as "progressive think- 
ing, work anthusiasn, obedience 
love of public property, and 
struggle against evil persons " 
Those lacking these traits get 
no share in sons 30-25 percent 
of the coanune's wages. 


More recently, the trend 
has been toward the "gradual" 
adoption of a "wage-plus -supply ' 
ays ten, under which neabers 
are provided, in addition to u 
wage, "free" staples like rice 
or wheat b Chairaan Mao has 
encouraged the spread of this 
systen, suggesting 'that ft neeo 
not stop nt basic foodstuffs, 
but night be broadened to in- 
clude other necessities such aa 
clothing. Sons eoaaunes have 
gone so far ns to include lux- 
uries in the supply eye tea, 
probably on the grounds that 
the leadership can easily sup- 
press "inappropriate desires." 
Peiping has indicated that the 
supply aspects of the systen 
ere based on the Marxist prla- 
eiple "to each according to hie 
needs." , - 


Under either systen, the 
conauas neaber will perhaps 
recognise one hang-over froa 
the paa*~*ths fact that the in- 
terests of the stute cone first. 
Peiping doss aoVhlds the fact 
that it 'expects better aobillsa- 
tioa of rural capital through 
the oo a XUni s r^Thelr else will 
per ait the aecoaalatioa of a 
Urger capitalfuad is oas 
pines . Insofar, sa production 
is lncroasad aad coaouaptlon re- 
duced, the reteaf^apital for- 
1 nation will bo ixhrhasod. ''gone 
early ooawuaen have reported 
aerksd success lath is. respect . 
The Sputnik CM* eetinates 
that ao.^eroetft^ofgits Incone 


pa aft ilia: 



mi year will be channeled 
nt » its public fund. This 
OMuares with a national aver- 
se of around 30-33 percent. 


Finance and Trade 


In ths coanuaen, rural 
upjly and aarketing coopera- 
tes bacons departaents which, 
nd »r tie leadership of state 
o« nerc tal departaents, buy 
nd sell for the coaaune and 
et up araneh salsa— and pre- 
ua illy purchasing— centers 
h r lughout the coaaune . Old 
re at cooperatives becoae ere J 
pe neats. Under the pro- 
se norul lendereblp of the 
tace bank, they aeefpt deposits 
re a neabers, regulate the 
lo i tin if capital of the coaaune 
xtied loans to production teams 
n jehalf of the s this bank, 
nd settle noncash accounts viu. 
ta ir eoaaunes . -'V / % 


The authorities in Pel- 
la t have not yet cone to grips 
it* all the financial probleaa 
mi rural reorganisation will 
mg. The first notable pub- 
is commentary on this aspect 
f :he conauaea was la a "letter' 
ro * the finance sinister to 
theoretical Journal Bed Fists, 
s toted that the coaaunl? - wITT*" 
n« fitaoiy bring a decrease in 
on aodi tv exchange, and that 
tj« p reu«nt tax structure, will i 
t* *s heavily on revenues ex- 
t an froa. this ‘exchange , is 
o longer "suitable." He of- 
erxt no solution In his letter. 

? ow ever , thn Sputnik : Coaaune 

* »» » it has ! tabeaoveiv the re. 

* po IS ibi lltyef ' paying an "over- 

* 11 tax" 40f«kn>'n*nie.> including 
taxes on agric«ltux*K industry , 

i nd trade. 'Jtthan jileo annaned 
i «e lonalbllltyfar'- Jtelivsrlng 

* gr .cultuml pikHNBtS to the 

* ta ;e in aooordanoe with reguiu- 

i lo is . * . ‘ 


Jurvher ths 
i» fuller 
* ar.l labor 


lhelp 


®f 

gad woaau 
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Labor will be organised along 
military lines and will tackU 
its tasks as an "army fights a 
battle." With its centralised 
control of the township's label 
force , the commons oan plan 
larger projects than were pos- 
sible under the old system and 
marshal the labor force nec- 
essary to carry them out. It 
will be possible to shift labor 
more freely between agrlcultnr* 
and Industry. 

"New Way of Life" 

The social changes the cot 
munes bring to Chinese village 
life will, in the long run, 
probably far outweigh the eco- 
nomic. Plainly, the leaders 
in Peiping Intend to create 
what Red Flag ham called a "n*» 
way of life" through the or- 
ganisation of communal mens 
halls, housing, nurseries, 
schools, and other "amenities 

Communal mess halls hare 
so far received more stress 
than other aspects of the new 
life. Peiping has pointed out 
that not only do they help re- 
strict "excess" consumption— 
one mess hall entirely elimi- 
nated "excess" consumption thr 
days after it opened— but als> 
they free the housewife to wot , 
in field or factory. By spee <i 
lng up the eating process, tlrs 
permit the workers to spend 
more time on the job; one com- 
mune reported that each person 
put in thrss extra hours a da r 
in tbs fields sftsr its mess 
hall opened. Pinal ly, polit- 
ical cadres and activists have 
noted the advantage of having 
tbs whole production dhlt as- 
sembled in one place to receive 
"instructions and explanations 

Party Secretary General 
Teng Hsiao -ping has publicly 
stated the regime's Intention 
eventually tors locate all 
housing. "Residential areas it 
rural regions," he said, "will 
come to look like beautiful 
cities." The regime has al- 
ready begun what nay be a slow 
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p* cutis of tearing down old 
to uses and using the material*) 
to build large, barracks-llka 
dv >1 lings which will be home 
to the communal ised Chinese 
peissnx. This aspsot, together 
nt :h tire communal mass halls, 
vt.il bring him s highly cellular 
«t .stance. BO will be inex- 
tricably tied to his particular 
pr »duc tion unit, and will wore 
ntiwp, eat, study, and relax 
w i h his co-worxers. There 
t. * no place to bide. 

"•u regime has suggested 
tint, tie brsakup of the trad 1 ■ 
timal Cbinsss family is a 
pr unary objective of the coa- 
mul a ye ten, which seems well 
designed to acbisvs this. Wages 
are being paid directly to the 
ir dividual wage earner rather 
i t an to the head of the house - 
he id. Husband and wlfs nay be 
s« para ted by work assignaMnts 
It distant* parts of ths coaurona. 

i. i.dren are in communal nurs- 
«i i«ts or schools, and the rt>- 
g i sac has strongly Indicated it.s 
pr a fere nee that these should 
N run as full-time boarding 
i i stallatlons. 

At one school operated In 
t i 1 m wanner , it is said that 
ua children "no longer think 
hi out their homes." Xvsn when 
• i e family is reunited, it 
«: 11. nest likely be at a con- 
im nal weal, in a comsunal bnr- 
Mcks. or at a communal meet- 
| jig. This destruction of the 
I t: d patriarchal Chiness family 
v: 11 not cons easy for the o©*- 
minists, especially in South 
Cl lna. where the family and the 
finily goods arm especially 
wi ll entrenched, and Peiping 
at. nits that the family probably 
w; 11 exist for m "long time." 

measures such as these 

«■ ta designed also to facilitate 
ti e total regimentation of all 
o inese behind ths rsgiaM's 
programs and thsir complete wub- 
m salon to its authority. There 
w ll tie a further extension of 
a. . already pervasive ^pollt - 
%> al contrdl. An important 
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instrumentality of this will 
be the conuM'i militia, only 
a small and rigidly aalaet part 
of which will be armed. It 
will serve as the state's In- 
ternal security police In rural 
areas. 

An ancillary effect will 
possibly be a drop in the rate 
of population growth, which 
last year reached 2.5 percent. 
The brake which these social 
factors put on population growth 
will be in addition to what- 
ever can be achieved through 
birth control techniques such 
as contraception, abortion, 
and sterilisation. 

Dispersion 

The Chinese Communists 
have frequently suggested that 
in the event of a wholesale 
nuclear war the country with 
the greatest and most widespread 
population will stand the best 
chance for survival as a nation- 
al unit. Both Mao Tse-tung and 
Chu Te have spoken of the need 
to have "relatively complete 
industrial systems" providing 
diversified goods in various 
parts of the country. The com- 
mune will emerge as an almost 
self-contained unit with its 
own administration, agriculture, 
Industry, education, and mili- 
tary system. These units might 
well reduce the vulnerability 
of the local control structure 
and permit it to continue even 
when cut off from central au- 
thority. 


;v V'- 






Urban 'Communes 


'§fpr- Recent statements by top 
SftflSleadero make It' plain that 

cities and industrial regions 
are expected to follow the ex- 
ample of their rural cousins. 
Some months ago, " the press cited 
Instances of the formation of 
urban collectives to release 
wosen from the "buz* den" of 
housework for work in mills and 
factories. Communal kitchens 
and nurseries followed. Then, 
in September, Chairman Mao di- 


rected that large plants like 
the Wuhan Iron and Steel Works 
should gradually turn themselves 
into Integrated enterprises 
which turn out a variety of in- 
dustrial goods and embrace agri- 
culture , exchange , culture , and 
military affairs. V/;.' 

Tang Hsiao -ping , while on 
a recent tour in' the northeast, 
listened to reports on experi- 
mental work being done there on 
urban communes. Applauding the 
1-tea , he encouraged the city 
or Sauping— about 140,000 — to 
go ahead with the organization 
of such a city-wide commune. 

More recently the People's 
Daily, commenting that the old 
Social life in cities, factories, 
and mining districts is "in- 
compatible" with current needs, 
approved the "growing pressure" 
for the establishment of urban 
communes. It called attention 
to the "readjustment" of work- 
ers housing at a coal mining 
site in Shansi, where the hous- 
ing has been reallocated on the 
basxs of production teams and 
thexr accompanying party and 
administrative superstructure. 
Widespread adoption of this 
Step, the dhlly argued, will 
"drastically improve" the re- 
lations between the leaders and 
the masses, free workers' de- 
pendents of "burdensome" house - 
tort, rid the teams of "unde- 
sirable characters," and lead 
to rapid production increases. 
Such a step, the dally con- 
cluded, must be taken "sooner 

>fji '■ , . 

Will Communes work? 

'.T” ■: W' ■}'■ 

Some Don-Communist observ- 
ers ■ have reported that Chinese 
peasants are "cheerfully" ac- 
cepting communal life — not an 
entirely unexpected' development 
at this early stage in the pro- 
gram. Conditioned to submitting 
to the will' of the state by a 
harsh series of "counterrevolu- 
tionary" campaigns during the 
first years of the regine, the 
populace was jCurther prepared 
■AH ; 
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for commune. lizatlon by the re- 
cently concluded "rectif lcetion” 
campaign of 1937-58. However, 
there have been hints in the 
Communist press that the program 
has net with some resistance. 


i ng , as well as provisions for 
medical care, education, and 
entertainment. It is probably 
the breakup of the family sys- 
lea that will become the crucial 
issue for the Communists. 


Obviously a number of very 
pressing problems will follow 
from this far-reaching social 
reorganisation. Some have al- 
ready begun to crop up, includ- 
ing a problem which has plagued 

but not prevented — earlier 

reforms introduced by Peiping. 
This is the perennial problem 
of the comparatively well-to-do 
peasant. 

Like the collective system 
before it, the commune in effect 
penalizes the more efficient 
producers by taking all but a 
bare minimum away from him. In 
the case of communes, the prob- 
lem is magnified since now it 
is entire villages or coopera- 
tives which have to sustain the 
less efficient ones. It is 
questionable how long Peiping 
can go on penalising its better 
farmers without destroying their 
incentive to excel. 


Economically, it is doubt- 
ful that the mere reorganisation 
will of itself have any great 
effect on agricultural output. 

Ct will bring greater intensity 
of labor, but the regime has 
certainly heavily exploited 
this aspect in the past. Bene- 
fits will accrue from the bet- 
ter maneuverability of labor 
in the communes and the larger 
I capital funds made possible by 
i the size of the commune. Some 
assistance can be expected in 
the furthering of advanced farm- 
ing techniques, but large-scale 
f arsing will still have to wait 
for Chinese Industry to produce 
the needed machinery. 

Small-scale Industry, which 
the communes dill in many 
cases be taking over; ; is expected 
to add significantly to nation- 
al output— more so in quantity 
than in quality — but this is 
the fruit of another program. 


The system certainly con- 
centrates tremendous power over 
details of dally life la the 
hands of a few. Cases of re- 
sentment have already arisen in 
the assignment of work grades 
and wages. The loss of pri- 
vate plots, orchards, livestock, 
fowl, and other holdings, as 
well as of house and home will 
of course not please everyone. 

The degrading of the peasant 
from the status ol part-owner j 
to hired hand will not be pop- 
ular, dor wlllthe introduction 
of an almost monastic way of 
live, with hard work, little 
food, strict military discipline, 
and only two days off a month . 


On the other hand, most 
peasants. nay be willing to ac- 
cept communal living for the 
tine being. Accustomed as they 
are to very little, they may 
welcome the security of guar- 
anteed food, shelter, and cloth- 

' r £**&• [ v 
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The full burden of the com- 
munal status will probably be 
felt only after some years. The 
communes constitute Mao Tse- 
tung's greatest gamble, and 
there seems at least a possibil- 
ity that this tins he has asked 
more of the human material than 
it can stand, and that there 
will eventually be an explosion. 

International' Significance 

H'f Biiping ils clalning that 
comnunes will provlSe China 
with a good fom of organisation 
to speed up socialist construc- 
tion and the transition to Com- 
munism . Such statements seem 
to imply that Peiping, while 
still engaged la: "building so- 
cialism," is already taking 
steps along the* road to Commu- 
nism and is thus approaching 
the status of the Soviet Union . 
In general, yelping gives the 
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Impression that the advance to 
Communism is a long-range goal, 
stating, for instance, in the 
authoritative Red flag that it 
is not approprUWTio H otrai n " 
to advance fros .social ism to 
its higher phase. At tines, 
though, Peiping has sought to 
give the impression that the \ 
"transition to Communism" is 
.such nearer ^ 4 


The Chinese Communists are 
presenting Mao Tse-tung's con- 
cept of the commune as a crea- 
tive development of Marx and 
Engels, citing speolfically the 
last two points. of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto) "combine agri- 
culture and Industry and fact 11 
tate the gradual elimination of 
distinction between town and 
country"; and "combine educa- 
tion and material production. " 
In outlining a specific way of 
life under Communism, the Chi- 
nese, although basing it on ac 



cepted dogma, have advanced be- 
yond Soviet theoreticians . The 
apparent Soviet coolness to the 
idea is reflected la Moscow's 


lack of 


\ fr r 
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Aside from doctflnal con- 
siderations, Moscow may also 
be concerned over 1 the effect of 
the Chinese communes on the Eu- 
ropean' satellites. The Yugo- 
siavs have 'characterised com- 
munes as a combination of Stalin- 
ism and feudalism and have em- 
phasized Peiping's presentation 
of them as the basic organiza- 
tional form of coming Communist 
society ilr * China, v.iastern : 
European Communists have re- 
portedly been - taken aback 
by Peiping's assertions that 
this is what life under 
Communism wiU be like. 
(CONFIDENTIAL) ^ (Prepared Joint- 


ly with ORB) 
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